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PRAYER. 


Father, teach me thy way, 
Mine own is poor and weak, 

And leadeth me so far astray 
From the true path I seek. 


Thy way! Is’t not of love? 
t weal walk in that light, 

So that my slightest act should prove 
Beautiful in thy sight. 


As sunrise clouds that part 
And from the splendor flee, 
Doubt, fear, oh! haste them from my heart 


That it may rest on Thee. 


ABBIE M. GANNETT. 
MALDEN, Massachusetts. 


THE Browning society in Malden, Mass., which 
began somewhat over a year ago, with two members, 
has now increased to such proportions that a rule 
has been passed restricting membership to a certain 
number. Mr. H. L. Moody has been appointed chair- 


man. 


SLOWLY we are coming to see that nothing is good 
for myself that is not good for all. Says a writer in 
the Christian Leader: “Morality is to be based not 
on a feeling for authority, a feeling for a church or a 
command, but on a feeling for man. Religion is to 
be a saving and serving of all. One cannot be quite 

erfect until all are. Whatever excellence you have 
is for others. Any grace you possess is to save your 
brothers and sisters with. When you are strengthened, 
strengthen your brethren.” 


IN the death of Henry P. Kidder, Boston has lost 
one of its most benevolent citizens, the Unitarian de- 
nomination its most generous and devoted layman, 
the United States a man conspicuous in combining to 
a great degree the powers of honorably making wealth 
and the capacity for wisely administering the same. 
We can add nothing to the tribute which we publish 
elsewhere, offered by Joseph Shippen, Esq., before 
the Channing club last Saturday evening, but we 
would gladly speak a word of loving sympathy with 
the bereaved family and the thousands who, like our- 


selves, found in Mr. Kidder a personal friend and 


kindly benefactor. 


Mr. CHADWICK, writin 
Theism” in the Brooklyn 
of time brings its revenges in the most unlooked- 


of Abbot’s “Scientific 
nionsays: “The ewes 8. 
or 

ways. Tothose who have known Doctor Abbot well it 
is not strange that he has brought out a statement of 


barred him from the Unitarian household of faith 
cannot but feel that if that household could but claim 
his honor as its own, it would have abundant 
reason to rejoice where now it is but a vain ee. 
Our readers will be glad to know that this book has 
already passed through its first edition and the second 
is called for, Macmillans, of London, ordering a hun- 
dred copies in advance. 


WE cannot endorse the profanity of Samuel Jones, 
even though he does carry the family name, but we 
can but feel that he is more than half right on the 
w-renting question. Preaching in a“ popular 
ethodist church” in Cincinnati, he said: “My God, 
how my heart dropped when I heard this church 
rented its’ pews. If you can’t live without renting 
them why close up, and the sooner you do the better. 
As if 500 men cannot raise money enough to pay one 
poor preacher without renting pews! Methodism in 
rented pews is as much out of place as a South 
Carolina corn-field darky in the White House.* * * God 
can check on you for $100 and you’ll swear you haven’t 
got the money, and immediately go down town and 

uy a corner lot and pay $5,000 for it. Here's a 
lady who is asked to give something to some good 
cause. She'll tell you she would gladly do it but has 
no money, and in a week or two you read in the paper 
that Mrs. So-and-So gave a swell entertainment at 
ther house that must have cost her $500.** If you 
can’t pay your preacher at Trinity without renting 
its pews, take a pauper’s oath, and I’ll have collec- 
tions taken up for you all over the country. Let’s 
quit this pew-rent business.” 


IF the semi-centennial of a sermon ought ever to 
be celebrated, then there should be a little jubilee of 
reverence and gratitude, on July 15th. of 1888. That 
will be the fiftieth mid-summer day since Emerson 
gave the ‘Divinity School Address”, which startled 
the Unitarian churches of his day as prim gardens 
might be startled by some flower dropped into them 
from out of the skies. As swtmmers have come and 
gone, the seed of that flower has spread till in half 
the church-gardens of the land it now is naturalized. 
‘And still the sermon reads as fresh, as wonderful as 
when we found it first; the dew seems never off of it; 
a tireless delight; and its botany has never been ex- 
hausted! 

But we do not write just now to prepare a pro- 
gramme for that jubilee. Only this: T'wo years 
we got permission from Mr. Emerson’s children and 
the publishers to print this address in separate pamph- 
let form asa tract. (‘‘He went about doing good.”) 
After two editions the sage with other plates of ours, 


theism so profound and so exalted that those who 


were burnt up ina fire that ravaged the eto 
office. Our little publication fund is virtually more. 
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than gone, but this tract must be kept out on its mis- 
sion. Special orders would be welcomed to pay the cost of 
the reprint. Do not our ministers, or other friends who 
have rejoiced in the address (go, read it once again!) 
wish to order 50 or 100 copies in advance, for their 
church door tables? In packages of 10 or more, the 
copies cost 24 cents each. ) 

And where is that man of men, that woman of 
women,—where are they both or all—who will trust 
in our hands the $100 or the $500 for our general pub- 
lication work? With $1,000 we could make it free 
distribution work as well. We need it for the work, 
and somebody wants to give it from 


much.as we to use it! W. C. G. 


Has Unitarianism done its work ? Is it ¢ime for it 
to retire from the vineyard of the Lord? Read this, 
then answer. A committee whose duty it was to in- 
vestigate New York City tenements thus reports 
through its chairman :— 


“T have learned that Trinity Church is the owner of the 
worst tenement houses in the city. Trinity Church has the 
universal reputation, I find, among the wretched people who 
are forced to live in such places, of being the hardest and 
meanest landlord in New York. The policy of the Trinity 
Church corporation is to never make repairs on a tenement 
they own, but to let it actually fall to pieces, until no one, 
however wretched, can live in it. Then the corporation tears 
it down and builds a store or warehouse, or a comparatively 
inexpensive flat house. It never spends its money to improve 
the condition of the poor. I may seem to be making sweep- 
ing accusations, but I know whereof I speak. Let any one 
who wishes to verify my statement go to the building No. 
34 Laight Street, which is owned by Trinity Church, and is 
inhabited by two hundred persons. ” 


Another tenement is in 63 Watts street, and of this 
he speaks thus :— 


“My attention was called to it by an outbreak of scarlet 
fever, some months ago. The father of the sick children 
went to Trinity’s office and complained of the defective 
plumbing. He was told thatif he didn’t like it he could get 
out. The cellar, gentlemen, was filled a foot deep with sew- 
hea had leaked from the broken sewerpipes. The floors 
of the halls were so covered with filth from the same source 
that it deadened the sound of one’s footsteps. The Board of 
Health was notified, and was forced to order Trinity to make 


" some repairs, as scarlet fever is a contagious disease. ” 


Now is our work done? Has it not only begun? 
For is not our salvation one of body as well as of the 
other parts of man? Do we not say in order to have 
pure Christianity pure air, wholesome food, and 
plenty of light are needed. Oh what work yet re- 
mains! What rich clusters we may yet lay at the 
feet of our Father, the Master of the Vicor 

N. W. 


MYSELF. 


In regard to duties and beliefs let me think first 
of myself, and that will help me to see the mote in 
my brother’s eye if there is one there, and to let him 
alone if there is not. Perhaps it may help me also, 
to let him alone if there is, for certainly I should be 
very particular in choosing the oculist whom I would 
| dive to extract anything from my eye. 


As a minister, my first duties, and most of my 


- duties pertain to the congregation over which I am 


is wealth as. 


——_ ——— + — 


set. Iam their minister, their servant, and it is my 
mission to serve them with all my faculties and pow- 
ers. I am appointed to help them in every way known 
to me, and in every way that I can discover. To 
help, not always to please, directly, for any high con- 
ception of my mission shows me that I must some- 
times and in some ways become a leader of at least 
some of those committed to my charge. If my con- 
gregation do not take this large view of our relations, 
more’s the pity, for it must at any rate be my view. 
Whether they do or not, they ought to expect of me, 
first of all, that I will be in earnest, industrious and 
candid. But I may be all that and yet become inca- 
pacitated for serving them. 

For example, it might happen some day that on 
account of some mental failing or hallucination I 
should begin proclaiming that the sun had faded 
from the heavens, was entirely gone out, and would 
never return. If I should do so, they might try to 
get along with me for awhile, might pity me, remon- 
strate with me, and all that, but if I was sincere and 
in earnest about the matter, they would simply have 
to discharge me, however unwillingly. And I onght 
to take my discharge like a man, neither go about 
whining about the matter, nor making a great out- 
cry through the public press concerning how I had 
been abused. But if, on the other hand, my congre- 

ation are entirely satisfied with the views, or the 
ack of vision, that I set forth, or manifest, is not my 
remaining their minister entirely our own matter? 
Has any wandering oculist or astronomer any right 
which he can properly insist upon, to come and try 
to lead me out to show me the sun in heaven, how- 
ever plainly he may be able to see it? Nobody cer- 
tainly has any such right between the congregation 
and their minister. ‘To them, and to them alone, he 
stands or falls. ‘Thev are his judge, and if need be, 
his executioner. 

At the same time, let me remember the value of a 
teachable spirit. I ought to be able to receive sug- 
gestions and helps from many quarters, and ought 
not to angrily resent as ar intrusion that which in 
the best spirit is meant simply for my enlightenment 
or instruction. I should remember that if I indulge 
in any; hopes whatever of attaining the felicity of see- 
ing gdvice that I shall give considered and acted 
upon, I must at least fairly consider the counsels of 
othe If I am incapable of showing this highest 
— f good fellowship, willingness to consider the 
advice of my brother ministers, how can I expect 
them ‘to even listen to me? 

And what ought I to expect to accomplish through 
the interest and good wal whisk I have for other 
ministers and their churches. Suppose some other 
minister is losing his vision, and on account of his 
increasing blindness is saying and doing things that 
I fear will endanger the family name? ‘Truly, I can- 
not expect todo much. There used to be a custom 
among Congregational churches of calling advisory 
councils, a number of churches and ministers uniting 
to give good advice to some sister church. But ex- 
perience proved that such well-meant counsels almost 
never accomplished anything worth while, and so 
among Unitarians the custom has fallen entirely into 


disuse. It is like interfering in family matters with 


UNITY. 


one’s kinfolks, a very doubtful and delicate matter. 
No, it is not even doubtful; such family interference, 
where disgrace upon the family name was feared, never 
accomplished any good under the sun. And there is 
as little hope of itin church matters. If a church is 
satisfied with its blind minister, there is simply an 
end of the matter. However unfortunate it may be, 
it cannot be helped. And if blindness turns out to 
be a contagious disease and the infection spreads in 
our ministry, although it will be still more unfortu- 
nate, nothing can be done about it, not even if we 
have a panacea that will infallibly cure the disease, 
except as we get at the ministers through their con- 
gregations. And in truth, the congregation may be 
safely trusted to deal with all such cases. There is 
absolutely no danger of their coming to prefer minis- 
ters that cannot see. 

So upon the whole, let me try to keep my own eyes 
in a healthy condition, my own mind as free as possi- 
sible from bias, devoting myself wholly to the inter- 
ests of my own congregation, and then both I and 
they will observe the private affairs of other churches 
with a kindly interest and hearty good will, and our 
hands will ever be extended toward them in the 
heartiest of good fellowship. U. 


UNITARIAN ORGANIZATION. 
VIL. 


“ Pushing our creed against capacity to accept it is another 
9 99 
form of Mohammed’s sword.”—BSartol. 


“There is a statement of religion possible which makes all 
skepticism absurd.”—Hmerson. 


“There is but one religion,—that is being good and doing 
good.”— Parker. 


“The ‘ honor of religion’ can never suffer by admitting to 
Christian fellowship men of irreproachable lives.”—Channing. 


The propriety of having theological statements or 
‘‘“covenants” has not been generally questioned among 
Unitarians. All difficulty grows out of the use to be 
made of them. Where are they to be placed? Are 
they to go into the organic structure of the society 
and so bar the very portals of the church, or are they 
to be offered and accepted farther on, when the re- 
ligious education may be supposed to have advanced 
somewhat beyond the rudiments, and the terms in 
which we seek to express our most solemn convictions 
are more fully realized and less mechanically re- 
peated. 

One advantage in having a “‘society” in distinction 
from the ‘‘church” was, that it was purely secular or 
ethical and untheological in its character, and freely 
admitted into it those who were unwilling to make 
any religious profession whatever. In time as we 
have seen, the ‘‘society” became the only form under 
which the ecclesiastical organization was legally 
known. It is certainly no less important in our day 
that men shall have access and be cordially welcomed 
to permanent seats and equal privileges in our con- 
gregations, who are not prepared or willing to com- 
mit themselves to verbal statements concerning re- 
ligion. There are men, conscientious and devout, 


“> 


‘less 


whom we could ill spare from our fellowship, who 
will not be committed to any form of theological 
statement. They would be very likely to ask, ‘‘What 
do you mean by faith in God, in Christ, in the Bible, 
in Immortality, in Christianity”, if ever such terms 
were proposed.* And after all explanations had been 
given, they might respond as Athanase Coquerel did 
to the synod of the Reformed Churches of France: 
‘Not if the creed proposed:were that two plus two 
equals four; I would not vote for it!” 

Neither creeds nor covenants can do any harm un- 
less a wrong use is made of them, anless they are put 
into the wrong place. They are wrongly used when 
they are made compulsory or accepted mechanically 
or with such mental reservations and casuistry, as 
taint the act with insincerity. They are put in the 
wrong place in a Unitarian church or conference 
when they make any reverent, sincere, free-minded 
man, even though brought up in our faith, doubt if he 
has any privilege or lot in the terms of its fellowship. 
And when once put in the wrong place, when the 
false thought or questionable phraseology is woven 
into the very organization of a religious body, it is 
hard to get it out without wrenching and bitterness. 
And yet sooner .or later the debatable or obsolete 
or ‘‘rotten diction”, as Emerson calls it, must come 
out. No amount of passing resolutions that it doesn’t 
mean anything or doesn’t commit anybody will shield 
it from the distrust or abhorrence of sincere men, 
Suppose the corporation of the Andover Theological 
Institution tacking on a compromising 29th article 
to the statutes, declaring that every professor and 
student upon this foundation is to interpret all this 
iron-clad orthodoxy to suit himself! Yet the princi- 
ple is the same. That which is made part of the 
very basis or fabric of organization can never be 
looked upon as a non-essential. ° 

In practice, the churches have been forced by 
growing thought to be liberal. In fact orthodoxy 
often prefers inconsistency to illiberality. We have 
known a liberal Jew active in all the interests of a 
nominally orthodox society. Elders are ordained in 
the Presbyterian church though refusing to assent to 
various articles of the confession. Members are 
readily enough admitted to full fellowship without 
any requisition of assent to the articles. Sce what a 
large proportion of the ministers of Congregational- 
ism are ‘‘suppl 7 pulpits, thus avoiding the in- 
quisitive council that ‘‘settles’ a man. Naturall 
enough where such tendencies prevail there is muc 
rsonal solicitation on the part of the pastor to 
swell the membership of the church. The successor 
of the venerable Doctor Post, in St. Louis, prints a 
statement for the nse of his congregation to this ef- 
fect: ‘‘It is not the pastor’s custom to solicit indi- 
viduals to join the church. Le prefers to leave this 
duty with the conscience of Christian attendants.” 
This is certainly a cheering departure from the old 
orthodoxy. But it must result here as in our own 
fellowship: the ‘‘congregation” will grow, but the 
‘‘church” will dwindle. It is a clear gain to the 
unsectarian side of religious association. 


* James Freeman Olarke said in 1854: “All questions in theology are te 
us open questions.” ' 
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What to do with our own covenants has often been 
one of the most delicate and vexatious questions for 
the minister and people to handle. Not unfrequently 
the “‘let-alone” policy has left them an absolute dead 
letter. Where the spirit has been temperate, tolerant 
and rational on both sides, there has been from time 
to time revision and revival. In the report of the 
Channing Memorial Church at Newport, for 1885, the 
first covenant (we are told) drawn up in 1837, lasted 
till 1882. But only fifty-seven names were attached 
to it, as it fell wholly out of use in recent years. In 
1882 the following formula was adopted and signed 
by fifty-two vtvinn bea 

“By signing my name in this book, I do devoutly cov- 
enant with the church of which, by this act, 1 am to 
be made a member, faithfully to perform my part ac- 
cording to my strength and ability, for the honor, 
usefulness, harmony, and success of this church, and 
through it for the general advancement of Righteous- 
ness, Charity and Truth in the earth.” 

Three years later Rev. Mr. Wendte proposed an- 
other, which was adopted: “In the love of truth and 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we join for the worshi 
of God and the service of man.” It is understood, 
however, that neither supersedes the other, but that 
the three afford a chance for choice; so that a mem- 
saan come into the church by signing any one 
ofibem, 

With regard to the use of the covenant of the First 
Church in Cambridge, it is stated that while it is usual 
for candidates for membership to sign it or signify 
their assent to it to the pastor, yet if there be any 
scruple about assenting to it, the form may be dis- 
pen-ed with in receiving them into the fellowship. 

Another method has been suggested which has ob- 
vious advantages, and that is to permit each appli- 
cant for religious fellowship to make his own statement, 
whether of motive or belief. It being understood, 
that he is not bound in servitude by this declaration, 
but in the words of James Freeman Clarke, he is to 
have the privilege of “mending his poor creed of to- 
day with a better one to-morrow”, if he can. 

Our conclusion then, about this whole matter is, 
that the covenant or statement of belief is something 
to be reached at length rather than to be imposed at 
first. No matter how theological the language may 
be, if it is independent of the organic structure of the 
religious society, and its acceptance is optional; if 
unsatisfactory it will be relatively formless, for it will 
simply be neglected and the health of the organiza- 
tion be unimpaired. But dogmatic or controverted 
terms in the very constitution of a society which of- 
fers itself as a rational school for character and the 
spiritual life, become an affront and an impertinence, 
a standing limit and menace to all free minds. 

Moreover, we have to remember the class of men 
whom we are specially set to reach and help. Not 
those who are satisfied and at home with the prevail- 
ing evangelical sects; but for the most part those who 
have been surfeited with the vagueness and empti- 
ness of theological phrases and ritualistic usage. 
wa crave something near and clear, intelligible and 

al, something which comes of itself immediately 
with daily conduct. They have already seen too 


the mistake of conditioning the spiritual life upon 
these things; at any rate until they may be stated in 
language as universal and unchangeable as that of 
the multiplication table, or expressed in symbols 
whose purport can be as little doubted as the binomial 
theorem. 

Otherwise we only bequeath to our successors and 
descendants the same difficulties we have experi- 
enced, the same conflicts so deplorable in the past. 

J.C. L. 


Gontributed NM rticles. 
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WALT WHITMAN. 


From wiselier heights we cannot scorn 
The bearded prophet of the morn; 

Not in the common ways of song 

Dare his impatient fancies throng: 

Like children of the forest deep, 

Or elves that haunt the mountaine steep, 
They pass, unseen, and pass again 

The civil souls of foppish men. 

What could allure their wayward feet 
To seek the stones of town and street? 
The waters of the hidden glen, 

The unkempt fields, the lion’s den, 

The strength diffused when gods may bare 
Their bodies to the earth and air, 

Are bread and meat to their desire. 
What charm to them have chareh and spire? 
The poet with his iron mood 

ls master of the primal brood: 
Wherefore we join with dance and hope 
The singers of the wild- wood trope! 

The soft-tuned lyre that breathed of old 
No longer strikes its music bold. 


Horace L. TRAUBEL. 
CAMDEN, New Jersey. 


HENRY P. KIDDER. 


MEMORIAL TRIBUTE PRESENTED BY JOSEPH SHIPPEN TO THE 
CHANNING CLUB OF CHICAGO, JANUARY 30, 1886. 


The sad intelligence has come to us of the death of 
Mr. Henry P. Kidder, of Bo-ton, the President of our 
American Unitarisn Associ..tion, on Thursday last, 
after a brief illness, from pneumonia, and the an- 
nouncement falls upon us, as upon all his friends, 
with a sudden shock as a deep bereavement. 

Aged sixty-five years, Mr. Kidder was in full pos- 
session of all his faculties, and of the fine sensibilities 
of a warm and generous nature. He was a man of 
high culture, refined tastes and above all of a large, 
sympathetic and generous heart. He was indeed 
one of nature’s noblemen—in all respects a man to be 
admired and loved. 

In his domestic relations and friendships he was 
warm and sincere. He withheld his sympathy from 
no one in trouble, and delighted in words and deeds 
of kindness, many of which will never be known. In 
the business pursuits to which he devoted himselt 


‘much of professing and signing. Let us not make 


from early youth, he achieved a career of marked 
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usefulness and success, and made his name in the 
financial circles of the whole globe a synonym of 
honor and credit. Asa citizen he was public-spirited 
and pre-eminently generous, devoting his time and 
thought, as well as his money, most liberally to the 

urposes of education, charity and religion. “The 
iberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things 
shall he stand.” He was president of the American 
Unitarian Association, a member of the board of 
overseers of Harvard college, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Young Men’s Christian Union, 
treasurer of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
president of the Children’s Mission to the children 
of the destitute, and actively interested in other 
charitable and benevolent organizations. 

At the time of our Chicago fire, while the flames 
were still raging, upon learning that the Boston con- 
tributions were to pass through his banking house, 
he authorized by telegraph the authorities of this city 
to draw on him for $100,000, for the relief of suffer- 
ing, before he had received a dollar. 

In 1883 he came from Boston to attend our Western 
Unitarian Cenference and the meeting of the Council 
of the National Unitarian Conference held in Chicago. 
His last visit to our city was to discharge his duty as 
one of the delegates to the national republican con- 
vention of 1884. i | 

He was an active member and supporter of the 
South Congregational church of Boston, of which his 
cherished friend Dr. Edward Everett Hale is the 
pastor ; and through a long series of years Mr. Kidder 
manifested by word and deed his deep interest in 
planning and building up in every way all our 
Unitarian activities and denominational enterprises. 

But from the mortal tenement of clay his spirit 
has taken its flight, and the places that knew him so 
well shall know him no more; 

While the soft memory of his virtues yet, 
Lingers like twilight hues when the bright sun is set. 

In discharge of that high duty we owe to society to 
give permanence and honor to the names of those 
who have done great service to the cause of humanity 
and yeligion; and in testimony of our affectionate 
esteem for Mr. Kidder in life and of our sense of the 
loss which our religious denomination and the 
whole country sustain in his death, we lay upon his 
bier this humble tribute to a noble life. 

Upon motion the Channing Club of Chicago adopted 
the above tribute and ordered that it be spread upon 
its records, and that copies thereof be sent to the 
American Unitarian Association, to the Unitarian 
papers, and to the family of the deceased. 


A BATCH OF PARISH PROBLEMS. 


I.——BOSSES. 


Some people are natural born bosses and were 
made to manage, to rule, to dictate, to run things. 
A church is fortunaté that has a good leader ; a wide 
uwake, live, wise, sensible, efficient, gentle man— 
put in the hyphen and say gentle-man, or make one 
word of it—for its head officer, president, chairman 
of committee or whatever like name he bears. There 
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action or decision when it is hardly worth while to 
call together a large committee to vote ey them. A 
good boss will do these things and take the risks. 

If he exceeds his prerogatives too far he will go off 
the board or be chided. But he shall and will all 
the time be looking about to see what is needed, as 
to church buildings or surroundings, or parsonage, or 
the best way to invest or raise funds, and a o 
many questions bearing upon the welfare of the 
church. Even if there are special committees on 
these matters, he should see that they do their duty. 

He is head, and responsible for all sub-officers, 
failures to act. Any man who becomes the “ fac- 
totum” of achurch must expect criticism, and will 
often be tempted to step out and leave the thing to 
perish or get on better, as the case may be. Let 
him not do it, but take rebuffs and learn and kee 

on, and serve and suffer. If he break away, it will 
look badly for his sincerity, and some will say, he 
‘‘will wear the bell or be no sheep at all”; “‘if he 
can’t rule he will ruin”. If he is put aside, he must 
stay aside, and go on as though nothing had a § 
pened. That will show the right spirit and strength. 
If he is the one to lead a near turn of the wheel will 
put him back; but he must not be a party to the 
change, lest the old feeling return. It is well fora. 
society to have several members who are capable of 
being boss, and who are willing to take their turn in 
the service. And all parish officers should ually 
come in and go out yearly. But above all things 
let no one claim aright to boss because he has done 
a good deal for a church, or regard office as honor 
conferred ; no, no, dear soul, that has a bad look. 
The greatest strength and the greatest weakness of a 
church is in having one rich or very influential man. 
Such a church stands over a gold mine or a volcano! 
Sometimes the boss happens to be a woman, and that 
is better or worse than it would be in the case of a 
man boss. A leading woman in a parish is a great 
blessing or a great curse. She can help or hurt as no 
man—as nothing else can. The men will not mind it 
so much ; but her own sex will just rebel, especially 
if superiority or claims are based upon property or 
position, and not on official and working influence. 
A really good worker, and a woman of good judg- 
ment and courteous manners, and withal, a good 
friend of the society, earns her right to rule, and if 
she be ambitious in that direction she will doit, and 
she can be even dictatorial to a provoking degree, 
and glory a bit in it, and yet keep the reins in spite 
of protests. I speak of affairs that women control— 
the ladies’ society matters, festivals, concerts, con- 
ferences, fairs, picnics—when, where and how to do 
all these things. But what a dfference in the man- 
ner of bossing there is! Here is the president of a 
ladies’ society—I’d like to call her name—who is 
active, efficient, plain-spoken, sensible, reliable, inte- 
rested and patient; she hears all complaints, all 
suggestions, is sometimes almost insulted, but she 
is calm, silent, listens to every one courteously, 
weighs all, and carries out her own ideas exactly, and 
no one is offended or jealous. Another.way of doin 

is to plot and plan and keep everything quiet, ti 


are a great many things all the time coming up for 


it is seen that some sly business has been done, some 
cute, shrewd, perhaps under-hand way of doing 
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things has been discovered, (none of this in my 
society). If it is a man who loves influence, and is 
not made up with larger brain or soul, politics have 
probably entered into his election, or planning will be 
used in keeping in office. Such a boss will be fortu- 
nate if the ‘‘honors” of office do not cause trouble 
and cost him some anxiety and unhappiness, and the 
church even more misery and weakness. 

Then, again, the boss may be the minister. He may 
assume duties not his own, and do too much to suit 
the people, or such as claim the right to run things. 
He may see clearly that something needs to be done 
to put the church in the way of prosperity. No one. 
else has ever thought or done anything to pay off 
debts, put in organs, institute evening lectures, 
create social life, charities, increase the interest and 
offerings of the Sunday-school, paint the church, 
hang pictures in the vestry, get chairs and carpets 
for it, or do a thousand and one things all see to be 
nice after it is all brought about, and wonder (are 
ashamed) it had’nt been thought of before; but the 
minister has done all this! What business has he 
meddling? And if there is a boss of small dimen- 
sions, he will dislike the man who has put to shame 
the previous boss’s failure and inefficiency, and very 
likely he will succeed in making it unpleasant for 
the pastor who had never thought of infringing on 
any one’s prerogatives. Well, he will almost wish he 
had let the church, now so flourishing, die; but he 


must own some inadvertence, and keep on insisting | all 


on this, at least, that the business of a settled pastor 
is to do more than preach his sermon ; whatever he 
can do within the bounds of his ministerial charge— 
as the head of the church, in a very important sense 
—he must do to build up and strengthen it, and make 
it self-respecting and a power. The way to obviate 
friction between the managers of a church is to have 
frequent meetings where the pastor, if he wishes, 
and other officers shall discuss all matters of the 
church freely, and where no jealousies are tolerated— 
all being of one mind and heart in making thechurch 
prosper. And if kindness, courtsey and forbear- 
ance are studied on all hands, the more deeply all 
become interested in looking after the society’s in- 
terests, the better. But let churches have bosses, 
or leaders, interested persons, who willso plan and 
work that the minister may be let off from anything 
more than sug:estions and co-operation with the 
people. Nine-tenths of the prosperity of churches, 
however, often comes of the pastor’s zeal and 
planning. 


II.— CLIQUES. 


“They’re a cliquy set up there. They always were. 
There are a few in that society who want to rule and 
have everything their own way. If they don’t, there 
is a fuss and nothing goes right.” Did you ever 
hear anything like that said in your hearing, kind 
reader? Well, of course you have. Was it true, or 
was it the result of jealousy? How much truth is 
there in it, and how much is inevitable, and ought to 
be? The all right thing about it is that people will 
go in sets, will divide off into little circles, cliques, if 
you will, and it can’t be helped. It is often best so 
to be. Like attracts like ; relatives, neighbors, per- 
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sons belonging to certain clubs, or other associations, 
or being alike in social tastes, go together, are seen 
walking, talking, enjoying themselves together at 
sociables, parties, ciith-aaiasinns Unity club meet- 
ings. Whatofit? Go and join the others if there is 
good reason for it. The word clique means equal; go 
and be the equal of the rest who seem to be select 
and exclusive. Perhaps you wouldn’t enjoy yourself, 
or be enjoyed. That is good reason for keeping 
away and no good reason for jealousy. There is 
such a thing as natural caste; there are social affini- 
ties. It would be no kindness to Pat Maloney or 
Mary Flanigan to be invited to dine with you, and no 
pleasure to you to have them. And what worse 
clique is there than that which complains of other 
cliques? We may treat people equally well and not 
treat them alike. 

The all wrong about it is the feeling expressed that 
we of a certain set are better than others, and won’t 
be found in their company and will snub them and 
look down upon them; the wrong and the blame is 
when a certain few do club together and try to con- 
trol things in a certain way contrary to the general 
wish, and when new committees are chosen, or new 
members, which are not of your choice, are chosen to 
act with you, to show signs of dislike, when the true 
Christian spirit should be to make it as pleasant as 

ossible, by special acts of courtesy if need be, but 
etter, act as though nothing had happened. Andthe 
wrong of it on the part of the complainers of 
cliques is for them to be ret thes for slights, or to act 
as though they were inferior—sometimes good evi- 
dence that it is sé—instead of going everywhere 
church duties call, and taking interest in everything. 
Don’t say, we can’t dress well enough to go to socia- 
bles or Unity club meetings or parties, because cer- 
tain ones can and do dress finely. People need not 
dress equally well to be equally good and respectable. 
You are wrong, my friend, in saying people are 
“cliquy and unsocial” when you’keep out of their 
way and look with a jealous eye at them. Go to all 
meetings, have your say and yuur way or try to, and 
hold up your head, and do your part in trying to 
make all cliques as large as possible, but allow that 
such as like to be by canaitees have a right to be. 
You had better be cliquy than sour, and settle down 
to grumble and do nothing else. Why arn’t you boss- 
ing, or among the clique or set or managers of the 
club? You had the same chance others had. If you 
are not capable or have not the taste for such things, 
be thankful that others have, and help them all you 
can, and praise them when they do a good thing. 
A church is a pure democracy. All its members are 
alike before each other as before God. And nothing 
should come into a church to make it otherwise than 
a brotherhood, a home where all should be tender 
and courteous and thoughtful of each others, happi- 
ness. But the one grand object should be to make 
the church a united and mutually loving family, 
both for the social and intellectual benefits to the 
members, and especially that it may thereby the bet- 
ter be a power for good in the community, and to 
elevate the standard of manhood and of womanhood. 
And the more completely the church can be man- 
aged on business principles, all being alike interested 
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parties, and the greater the community of feeling, the 
unity and love, the mutual interest in, and res 
for, each other and each others’ opinions and wishes, 
the better for all concerned. The more bosses the bet- 
ter, if they seek solely the interests of the church. 
The more cliques the better, if it shall mean banded 
together to do good and to draw all as one in happy 


work for the cause. 


A. Jupson Rica. 
FALL River, Massachusetts. 


PROFESSOR DANA AND THE BIBLE. 


One is as greatly surprised at the logic of Professor 
Dana in his recent lecture on ‘‘Evolution and Gene- 
sis” at the Peabody Museum, as the old farmer was 
in Grace Greenwood’s pretty story ‘“The Babes in the 
Clouds”, who, upon observing a shiftless balloon in 
his pear tree, suspected that the great comet of 1858 
“had put out his light and come down there to perch”. 
The striking sentence in his lecture is: ‘“The only 
source of information of the creation which we have 
is this first chapter of Genesis, and this must be in- 
spired; there would be no object in putting this de- 
scription of the creation in the Bible had it been un- 
true.” Throv®hout the lecture we observe broad 
treatment of facts and a nice handling of the geology 
of the world. His philosophy is inferential, and his 
reasoning is in most cases a priori. But when the 
professor makes a statement so sweeping as the above, 
the student is apt to quiz him and inquire into the 
reasous. When I was an undergraduate at the uni- 
versity we were taught that all people had their theory 
of the origin of the world, and we were urged to ac- 
cept no statement in or out of the Bible which could 
not be substantiated by the actuzl things or facts. 
Because the theory was biblieal we did not conclude 
that it was scientific. Here is the point of difference. 
We claim that the Bible is not infallible, but a his- 
tory of man’s deeper life—a chronicle of the world’s 
civilization operated by spiritual laws. The whole 
scheme of human welfare and destiny becomes one 
of pre-eminent importance, because, as Emerson as- 
serts, the spirit perceives that this homely game of 
life covers under what seem foolish details, principles 
that astonish. Ifthe Bible teaches the true theory 
of the cosmogony of the universe we may say that 
that ¢ruth is inspired. No literature or theory can 
be inspired. ‘Truth alone is inspired, and we pass it 
by and say with Mrs. Browning, “It is God’s.” 
Another thought in regard to the facts of the Bible. 
The professor intimates that the writers would not 
aave recorded a lie. How does he know? He ap- 
proaches the Bible as one having a presupposition 
and not as a true exegete. Is not truth and error 
“‘mixed” together as the conglome-ate the scientist 
ane up on the old Silurian strata? Did Ptolomy 

now that he recorded a lie when he affirmed that 
the heavens move round the earth? Did not Socrates 
say things which seemed to him to be truth and yet 
according to our logic are errors? And yet, because 
Socrates was a Grecian and Moses a Hebrew will it be 
just to declare that the one was nearer God than the 
other? We hope the time will come when these 
Procrustean methods of philosophy will be suc- 


t| and that truth will 


ceeded by broader eam par of inquiry and thought, 


one with nature, humanity and 
God. 


J. C. F. GRUMBINE, 


Pastor First Universalist Church. 
Syracuse, New York. 
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DOCTOR ABBOT’S “SCIENTIFIC THEISM”, 


Scientific Theism. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph. D. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


We regret that a book which merits a careful review 
must be dismissed in. these colums with a brief notice. 
But if the notice shall plainly point out this compact 
volume of 250 papes, as one of the books that think- 
ing men cannot afford to overlook, it will be a good 
step, we hold, in our line of duty. ‘‘ Scientific ‘The- 
ism” contains the result of many years of intense 
thinking on the highest themes, Ls a man who has 
extraordinary powers of thinking. Wedo not know 
the man living to-day in this country, who has re- 
ceived (and could show them, if he would) higher 
tributes to his fitness for dealing with questions of 
philosophy ; and from representatives of different _ 
schools. His articles published in the North American 
Review in 1864, one entitled ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Space and Time”, the other ‘‘ The Conditioned and 

nconditioned ”, constituted a veritable event in the 
history of speculative thought among us. Men 
familiar with such matters said no such thinking had 
been done here since the days of Jonathan Edwards. 
John Stuart Mill sent him a complete set of his works 
and wished him to review them. Henry Calderwood, 
then aspiring to the chair of moral philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, wrote him asking him to 
recommend him for the place, intimating that Mr. 
Abbot’s name would have no little weight in his be- 
half. Afterwards Herbert Spencer twice entered the 
lists to reply to criticisms made by him upon the 
philosophy of evolution. 

As Unitarians we have a peculiar interest in the 
treatise before us. In the first place, because the 
author was one of us, educated to our ministry, de- 
voted to his profession, warmly attached to our fel- 
lowship ; yet who felt himself compelled to go out 
from us by the unfortunate and ill-fated wording of 
the constitution-preamble of the National Conference. 
In the second place, because of the intrinsic merit of 
the book itself as contributing to tendencies and con- 
clusions of thought in the highest degree important 
to the cause of rational religion. 

Here is proof, if proof were needed, that radicalism 
does not leave the central track to fly off upon a 
switch, or ‘‘follow a squirrel track to run up a tree”, 
as is often charged. This book is a proof that radical- 
ism is by no necessity negative or destructive of fun- 
damental truths. On the contrary, we have here the 
most positive searching and constructive argument 
for the intelligible and intelligent order of tne uni- 
verse, for the reality of right, for the rationality of 
man, for the worth of religion and for the existence 
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of a knowing and knowable God. For those who have 
been casting about for something better aad more sat- 
isfying than the ‘‘subjectivism”, whether of trans- 
cendentulism or of modern science, who have rejected 
the ‘‘objectivism” of theological dogmas without 
finding out how to build a religion upon agnosticism, 
this book opens up a matey of light to a new con- 
tinent of hope and realizatidn, 

We can never tell how much of modern freedom 
we owe to transcendentalism, which was so effective 
a protest and weapon against the objectivism left 
over from patristic and papal systems of doctrine. 
So Jesuitism, as George Sand shows, was the door of 
mental liberty or safety-valve, of Catholicism. But 
when transcendentalism refuses the aid of science, 
men flee to agnosticism to be rid of irrational ideas, 
and find in this the friend of freedom. The mind, 
however, will not rest here. The unknowable, as a con- 
clusion, is irrational,and has nothing in it to command 
our sentiment or our thoughts. 

Finely, and perhaps not too strongly, Mr. Abbot 
says: ‘‘ There exists no unknowable, Spencer to the 
contrary notwithstanding ; the only ‘Unknowable’ is 
the non-existent. Human intelligence is a light in 
the midst of a boundless darkness; its rays shoot in- 
definitely far in all directions, and its brightness grows, 
fed by a marvelous internal source of illumination 
whose limits have never yet been ascertained. Who- 
ever presumes to set impassable bounds, whether de- 
duced from the nature of the darkness per se, or from 
the nature of the glimmering light per se, to the area 
over which it may shine, is guilty of that worst 
vice of philosophy—dogmatism, or the conceit 
of knowledge without the reality. Increase the 
light infinitely, and it would expel the infinite 
darkness; the only reason why the infinite darkness 
is not expelled by the light of human intelligence, is 
that the light issosmall. The existence of the Un- 
known is a legitimate inference from the fact of the 
constant increase of human knowledge; but to affirm 
the existence of that which is per se the ‘ Unknowa- 
ble’ is to affirm and deny knowledge of it in one and 
the same breath; and of all dreary inventions of human 
pedantry, agnosticism is the dreariest, when it ele- 
vates this self-destructive concept of a Known Un- 
knowable into a mock deity, and founds upon it a 
mock religion.” (p. 101.) a. Oo be 


SERMONS OF DOCTOR BELLOWS. 


Of the long succession of sermons that Doctor Bel- 
lows addressed to the First Congregational church 
in New York city, twenty-four have been gathered 
into a tasteful and somewhat portly volume* by his 
son. ‘They are doubtless selected as a representative 
range of thought, and as a fair expression of those 
residual truths of life and religion that remained 
standard with him after the long contest of opposing 
creeds. To such a volume no hesitating welcome can 
be given. Doctor Bellows was a prominent figure in 
the development of Unitarianism, and in the growth 


* Twenty-four sermons preached in All Souls Church, New York, 1865- 


1881, by enry W. Bellows, D.D., edited by Russell N. Bellows. New 
York: Published by the editor. 


of the city of New York. Among movements of 
culture and the liberation of thought he took a for- 
ward place. There are those who regard him with 
peculiar veneration, and revere his words like the 
‘‘large utterances of the early gods”. But probably 
there has not been given before; the opportunity that 
is afforded by these pages, of estimating the homiletic 
value of his work. Doctor Bellows was an orator of 
a refined order, and when any occasion of celebration 
arose, he was put forward to say the best word. It 
was expected that he would exhibit emotion, that his 
heart should be deeply moved, and his whole nature 
touched, and that in pan words he should invoke 
the acclamations of a grateful posterity. Just here 
it is that these sermons, ranging from salvation and 
the simplicity of true religion to Jesus Christ, his 
nature and claims and the distinctive mission of 
Unitarian Christianity, betray their weakness as ser- 
mons. ‘They read like the effort of an anniversary 
occasion. Jesus Christ is extolled after the manner 
of the lamentable victim of presidential assassination. 
It must be said that it is scriptural throughout. There 
is something about Josiah, king of Judah, and Jacob’s 
wrestle with God. It is also to be said, that these ser- 
mons are rationalistic; they emphasye truth as the 
thing to be sought out, they deny that any harm can 
ever come from seeking after truth, while the whole 
stress of the book accumulates in the demand for 
rational religion and for intrinsic merit not tradition- 
ary privilege as the point of view from which both 
Christianity and the church shall be judged. More- 
over, there is no lack of wise large thought, uttered 
with compelling force. What then? What is yet at 
fault—the one thing needful? It is that im spite of 
the strength and the beauty, there grows an impres- 
sion of a quality that is not in the best sense sermon- 
ic. It is not that the very letter press seems oral, 
does not read but speaks; this would bea strong point 
to any sermon. But in spite of all we can do, there 
arises in the mind the anniversary occasion. With his 
hand in his bosom the speaker 1s rounding off a tell- 
ing period. One hesitates to use the word, but the 
quality is congressional, as when on page 34 there 
arises ‘‘the sweep of a comet and the orbit of a sun”, 
or the dangerous approach to bombast on page 190, 
‘‘T live in the faith and hope that Jesus Christ will 
yet stand in the halls of science, art and poetry, 
tified and called as the noblest leader of the race, 
while not one ray of light will be unwelcome as his 
claims are searched, nor one feather plucked from 
liberty’s wing to stay her flight from the altars of 
Christian faith.” It is exceedingly doubtful whether 
this kind of thing really helps and sustains life. It 
is the kind of thing that startles and astonishes. It 
belongs to that peculiar condition of mind that more 
often uses the name Creator and Almighty, more 
often names over such names as power, right, order, 
cause, than the real secret of the heart’s reverence. 
There is a frequent mention of Jesus, but it is seldom 
as though he felt a presence, and rather often as 
though he drew up before an imposing biography, 
and in the manner of some kindly souls, who 
think that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow and every tongue confess the Lord. 

JOHN TUNIS. 
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ANNIE’S WAX DOLL. 


[t was such a lovely doll, with the rosiest cheeks, 
the dearest red lips, the softest yellow hair, and the 
loveliest blue eyes that could open and shut. Little 
Annie could hardly believe that it was really hers, 
but she hugged it close and laughed and danced about 
the room like a crazy child, never letting go her 
tight hold for a single minute for fear something 
might happen, either the lovely doll vanish as they 
do in fairy stories, or fall on the floor and mash its 
cunning nose or bruise its sweet face, which would 
be almost as bad. 

But I must tell you all about Annie and how she 
came to have her beautiful doll. They lived in a 
little unpainted wooden house with some of the win- 
dows broken. ‘They were poor and ‘‘ pap ” could not 
always get work, and so they could not have very 
nice things always, though mother generally managed 
to keep them neat and comfortable with Nora’s help ; 
but you can’t think how busy it kept them to work 
for so many—eleven in all, or nine since little Janey 
died, and Wash, the big half-brother, came of age and 
took his money and went off to the ‘‘ Black Hills ”’. 

‘Tnere were pap, and mother, and Elmer, and 
Nora, and Johnnie, and Annie, and Bobby, you 
just ought to have seen Bob, he was so short and 
chubby and restless and funny, and Ida and Baby 
Alwilda. 

One day Mrs. Hamilton’s baby fell down and bit 
a hole clear through its tongue. It swelled so that 
she could’nt eat, she could’nt even shut her mouth 
up tight, and then, of course, the poor little thing 
got hungry and cross, and Mrs. Hamilton asked 
Nora’s mother to let her come and help her a week. 

Nora had ‘never stayed away from home a night in 
her life, and she wanted to go to school, but she 
staved out and went, and washed dishes, and swept 
floors, and set the table, and pumped water, and ran 
of errands, and tended the baby, all day; but you 
don’t know how many times a day she thought of 
mother at home, with the house full of work, and 
no one to ‘‘ mind the baby”, or help to keep things 
straight. It seemed as if she must go home some- 
times when she thought of it. It almost seemed as 
if she could hear her mother say, ‘‘ Don’t stay long, 
Nora ; you know there’s lots of work to do”, as she 
so often did when she went for a walk with the little 
brothers and sisters, or to play with the neighbors’ 
children. 

But she kept thinking of the seventy-five cents. 
she would have all her very own, and how Saturday 
was Annie’s birthday—little Annie who was growing 
so white and thin that it made her think of Janey, 
and kept at work till the baby was just about well 
and the week was up. Then she went to Mr. 
Hamilton’s store, and they helped her pick out what 
She thought the very prettiest doll that ever was 
made, and that’s just what mother and all of them 
thought when she carried it home to Annie. 


worked, and how lonesome she had been away from 
mother, she was so glad to be at home again helping, 
and watching Annie, who was the happiest little girl 
in the world that night, and as Nora said, ‘‘ acted 
just about crazy” all the evening.—(Gazelle Stevens 
Sharp in the Watchman. 


KITTY’S PLAYMATES. 


Kitty with shadows likes to pla 
When lamps are lit at close of ies : 
Illusive playmates, Kit, but then, 

Are shadows not the sport of men? 


J. J. 


THREE PAIRS OF EYES. 


Sitting in the parlor of a generous, impulsive friend 
one lovely summer evening when she entered ex- 
claiming enthusiastically: “Do come out and see the 
moon. It is glorious! Looks as large as a wash-tub.” 
Immediately after, her cousin, her very opposite, came 
demurely in remarking: “The moon is quite full to- 
night; it looks almost as large as a saucer.” I went 
out. The moon was indeed at its fullest, but I tried 
in vain for a comparative measurement. It was the 
moon, bright, full, beautiful, but immeasurable. 


PAULINE was a very bright little girl of five years 
She knew a good deal and was not willing to admit 
there was any thing she did not know. One day a 
man had been working all day in the house putting 
weather-strips on the windows, and Pauline had 
watched him with a good deal of interest. At the 
dinner table her uncle said, “Well, Pauline, what 
was the man putting up this morning?” No reply 
from Pauline, who really did not know the name of 
what she had seen. “Why, Pauline”, said her uncle, 
“can’t you tell? What did the man put on in your 
room and in my room?” “Well!” said the child. 
“he put on airs in my room; I don’t know what he 
did in yours.” J. 8. 


—— 


A THOUGHTFUL baby soon begins to reason and voi- 
ces the requirements of its physical existence in 
queries that command the most careful replies. 
“Mamma, why did God make snakes to bite men?” 
indignantly asks our four-year old; and her love is 
deepened when she is told that the snake bites be- 
cause it can’t speak when it is in danger, and God 
has made everything so it can protect itself. So when 
kitty scratches the little detaining hands, mamma 
says to the grieving child: “Kitty couldn't say: ‘Let 
me go’, when you held her so tight, and she could do 
nothing but put the little sharp claws into your 
hands when you wouldn’t pay attention to her strug- 
gles to escape.” A mother who realizes her charge 
and studies the disposition, health and mental attri- 
butes of her little ones finds ample scope for her 
powers, and neglects not the slightest effort that may 
aid her in developing the personality of each child 
she rears. 


And Nora forgot all about how hard she had 
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CHICAGO, SATURDAY, FFBRUARY 6, 1886. 


THE Channing club held at the Tremont house, 
on last Saturday cvening, what will probably be 
reckoned the most brilliant meeting so far in its en- 
tire history. Two causes contributed to make it so 
great a success. ‘The first was the presence of the 
Rev. Brooke Herford, whose stay in the city was to 
be so short that this was almost the only opportunity 
many would have of seeing and hearing him, and the 
second was that ladies were invited to attend on this 
occasion. Beside this the idea had somehow got 
abroad after Mr. Herford’s subject, ‘‘ where Unita- 
rianism needs strengthening”, had been announced, 
that his paper would be criticised or replied to by 
some of the Chicago ministers, and this probably in- 
creased the attendance. One hundred and twenty- 
five invitations were accepted, and, knowing that a 
few always come without giving notice, the tables 
were laid for one hundred and forty; but even then 
there was a great overflow into the other dining 
room, and it is probable that one hundred and 
seventy-five people at least gathered to hear the after- 
dinner speaking, though all could not literally break 
bread together. 

At the conclusion of the meal there was a pause 
while Mr. Joseph Shippen read a tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Henry P. Kidder, whose death the 
chairman, Mr. Shorey, had announced. Mr. Her- 
ford’s address was exactly what was expected. We 
needed more religion, needed to strengthen our con- 
nections with the past, needed to bind ourselves 
more closely together, preach less about liberty and 
more about what we are going to do with our liberty. 


And the criticisms of the address were just about. 


what was expected. Mr. Utter believed in the get- 
ting more religion, but did not think we would find 


the right kind by lookjng into the past. Mr. Blake| 


ed 


quoted at length from an ancient author, whom he 
named Sensus Communis, mainly to the effect that it 
is better to work, than to cry Lord! Lord! Mr, 
Sunderland would strengthen Unitarianism by 


strengthening the Channing club, and would invite — 


the ladies every time. He pleaded for more religion in 
the home, not simply the sort that is in every kind 
word and good deed, but more of the formal sort too, 
Mr. Jones carried the audience by storm with his 
fervent eloquence upon the theme that all good work 
is essentially religious. . 

The meeting was a great success, particularly in 
showing that whatever may be the differences of tone 
und emphasis among our ministers, there is yet a 
unity of spirit deeper than all, and that will be pre- 
served in the bond of peace and good fellowship. 

U. 


r 


T'HE noon teachers’ meeting was called to order by 
Mr. Utter, Mr. Blake leading in the first lesson upon 
Hebrew prophecy. He began by explaining why he 
has given the course of study a new turn. Having 
finished the minor re rapt: so far as seems profitable 
we have not time to take up one of the larger books, 
Isaiah or Jeremiah, and so it seemed well to take up 
the study of the unique institution, Hebrew pro- 
phecy. No other nation or people ever had prophets 
such as these that arose among the people Israel. 
Prophet is a Greek word, meaning one who speaks 
for another as an interpreter or messenger might do. 
The Greek poets were called prophets of the muses. 
Apollo was the prophet of Jove, while the priestess 
at Delphi was the prophetess of Apollo. The 
Hebrew word was Nabi, which means the same, as In 
Exodus VII., Aaron is called the ee of Moses. 
There is a well established old English usage of the 
word prophet which means about the same as preach- 
ing. Jeremy Taylor wrote a book upon the libert 

of prophesying. One of the names of Harvard col- 
lege is the school of the prophets. Sooth is from the 
Saxon word for truth, and soothsayer is the equiva- 
lent of truth sayer. Wizard and witch are both 
from the same root as our word wit and refer to one 
who is wise, one who knows. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A reading-room and circulating 
library with a ‘*‘hot coffee and roll for five cents” at- 


tachment, for working-men, has been started in con- 


nection with the First church.—The Society for 
Ethical Culture has instituted a reading-room for 
some street-urchins whom it is endeavoring to usher 
into kindlier aud more hopeful circumstances.—The 
Brahmin Joshee, who lectured recently at the Ger- 
mantown church, discredited the possibility of the 
conversion of India or any considerable part of 1t to 
the Christian faith.—Sunday, the 24th, was marked 
by addresses on labor from Mr. Weston, before the 


Ethical Culturists, and from:Mr. Ames, before his - 


own society. This is significant of the times.—Pro- 
fessor Hodge, in his discourse on the Bible, used one 
remarkable argument. He said that the Christian 


scriptures were the only documents in history which 


pronounced damnation on those who doubted their 
authenticity; which, he concluded, was a significant 


and interesting fact.—I recently happened into & — 
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® phy as bearing on religion, read Everett’s “Science 
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Baptist church where the preacher spent a fruitless 
evening in the endeavor to prove the literal existence 
of an eternal hell. After this outburst of fury I was 
surprised to hear an appeal to ‘‘love” as proof of the 
truth of the theology he was expounding. I wond- 
ered how many of < saintly men stopped to think 
how grossly they libeled the purer ideal of Jesus 
when they put into his one hand love and into the 
other the lash.—It is a good sign to have Universalist 
and Unitarian preachers exchange. Mr. Ames and 
Mr. Bisbee have demonstrated a fine pulse of pro- 
gress by their act of the 24th. The time may come 
when the world will put 74s emphasis where it belongs. 
If it does, the theological fences will be beaten down, 
and such exchanges of respect as we now remark will 
cease to have significance.—Mangasarian, I hear, is 
to preach or has preached for James Freeman Clarke 
in Boston.—Clifford and May exchanged on the 24th. 
H. L. T. 


ANN ArRBoR, Micu.—The question of capital 
punishment was recently presented to all the muinis- 
ters of this place by anambitious reporter and carried 
unanimously in its favor. Michigan long ago abol- 
ished the penalty of death, but a strenuous effort is 
being made to restore the gallows. The ministers of 
the gospel of this place, it appears, may be relied upon 
as defenders of hanging. Verily there is need here 
of missionary work. BR YW. 


InDIANA.—Ten lectures and sermons, two Sunday- 
school addresses, one week-day conference meeting, 
probably one candidate for the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, preliminary arrangements for another 
course of lectures at Lafayette are among the good 
results of Missionary Jennings’s eight day visit to 
Dayton, of which we spoke last week. 


WE have received from the publishers, Ginn & Co., 
Boston, another of the very valuable outlines of 
Lotze’s philosophy. This, the fourth volume, is con- 
cerned with psychology, and consists like the others 
of the dictated portions of Hermann Lotze’s lectures 
before the university students. In the present case, 
we have mainly the notes of the son of the philoso- 
pher, who was present at his father’s lectures during 
the winter semester of 1880-81, and whowrote them 
as they were formulated by the lecturer himself. It 
is a cause of congratulation to the translator, Profes- 
sor Ladd, of Yale college, and also to the publisher, 
that this series has been so well received, while it is 
greatly to be hoped that nothing may stand in the 
way of its completion in the announced volumes on 
esthetics and logic. 


WHEN Ruskin was asked to give a young lady ad- 
vice about the best theological works to read he 
growled out something about not liking young 
women who dabble in theology. For the benefit of 
such interested and interesting persons we give the 
following short list: On the Bible, read Sunderland’s 
“What is the Bible?” On Jesus, read Gannett’s 
“Childhood of Jesus”. On ethnic religions, read 
“Olodd’s Childhood of Religions”. On Unitarian doc- 
trine, read ‘‘ Unitarian Affirmations”. On_ philoso- 
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ap, 


of Thought”. And to know our four great prophets, 


read the four Unity Church-Door Pulpit tracts, 
Channing, Parker, Emerson, Martineau. This is a 


cheap library, but it is full of life’s deepest thought. 


A. W. 


THE indefatigable Doctor Furnivall, of London, 
the prime mover of the new Shakespeare society, the 
Browning society, and many other similar activities, 
is working up with others the Shelley society. The 
prospectus is out and invites membership, which is 
to be secured by the payment of one guinea annually. 
Papers, discussions, and the rendering of Shelley 
plays are among its plans. Whenever the society 
succeeds in teaching a reader to rise superior to the 
theological odium, it will be prompt in finding in 
Shelley a soul most responsive to religious verities, a 
spirit sensitive to things divine. 


ONE of the most beautifal tributes to the dead is 
shown in the new public library at Malden, Massa- 
chusetts. It is presented to the city by Hon. Elisha 
Converse, and dedicated to the memory of his son, 
who died about twenty years ago. Mr. Richardson, 
architect of Trinity church, Boston, and other fine 
buildings, has planned this, and it is pronounced to 
be one of the most successful of his designs. It com- 
bines an art gallery as well as library. As one reflects 
upon the good to grow vut of such a purpose, one 
wishes more tributes to the departed by the wealthy 
took this form. 


IT is interesting and encouraging to find that James 
Freeman Clarke’s volumes on “Ten Great Religions”, 
the first having already passed through twenty-two 
éditions, the second five, are still in demand and that 
the publishers have brought out a handsome edition 
of the same, none the less attractive for the library 
than the preceding ones, though much reduced in 
price. ‘This is significant indirect evidence that the 
interest of one in the religious thought of the many 
must necessarily grow as the religion of the one be- 
comes more practical and searching. 


‘‘THE AMERICAN ISRAELITE” comforts itself in case 
Jews are to be forever lost by thinking of the good 
people that are among the lost. ‘‘However, there is a 
gleam of satisfaction in the fact that, inasmuch as 
the Unitarians are to travel the same downward road, 
we are at least to be damned in good company.” 

Yes, it is a good and goodlycompany. Think of 

Darwin, Longfellow, Bellows, Bryant, Emerson, 
Shall the Judge of ° 

* 


it. 
Channing, Parker all in U’enfer. 
all the earth do wrong? 


Rev. Dr. TOWNSEND, a well known author in the 
Methodist ranks, has left that church fellowship be- 
cause it frowns upon the use of the intellect in re- 
ligion, refuses to revise its doctrine of everlasting 
punishment, and because of the practical unchange- 
ableness of its articles of religion. 


TALMAGE’S sensationalism may be excused when 
he compares bad literature to the Egyptian plague 
of frogs. ‘‘The literature of a nation decides the 
fate of a nution. Good books, good morals; bad 


books, bad morals.” 
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Wnnouncements. 
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"UNITY MISSION TRACTS” 


a — 
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The Subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per 
annum, payable in advance. Single copies 5 


FOR SALE AT UNITY OFFICE, 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


cents. 


The date on the address label indicates the, ZACH, 5 CENTS; 10 COPIES, 25 CENTS. 
time to which the subscription is paid. | 


SPECIAL RATES FOR LARGE ORDERS 


(NO DISCOUNT ON NUMBERS EXCEPTED BELOW.) 


Remittances are acknowledged by anes 
ees 


this date. No written receipts are sent un No. 1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. 


requested. | A somewhat detailed statement of the Faiths 
Subscribers are requested to note the expi of Reason. The thought is_ that Science re- 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their veals “the glory of a Father;” that History 
renewal without waiting for a bill. No paper shows *‘God working by great far-reaching 


laws of inspiration; that Jesus, because a 
man, shows “ the ibility of a divine man- 
hood for all men ;’ that “ no other book is so 

rand as the Bible, and none so full of pit- 


discontinued without an express order and pay- 
ment of all arrearages. 


Remit by draft on Chicago or New York, or by 
ostal or express order, payable to Charles H. 


” 
err & Co. If local checks are sent, 15 cents alls. 

should be added for exchange. No. 2. The Religion of 4esus. By H. M. Sim- 
Contracts for advertising in Unrry can be mons. 

made ao outside the city upon applica- A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 

tion to Edwin Alden & Bro., Fifth and Vine It simply sets the things which Jesus empha- 

streets, Cincinnatti, or 140 Nassau street, New sized over against those which the Churches 

York City. Electrotypes must be on metal. emphasize. A good tract for those afraid to 
a ee oa wn doubt the usual doctrines. 


No. 3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western 
Church Covenants, etc. 
This is good for one who wishes to know in 


short space, ‘‘ what Unitarianism is.’ First, 
ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood a thumb-nail sketch of Unitarian history and 


boulevard and Ellis avenue. Jenkin Lloyd principles. Then several Conference-Bases 
J ones, pastor ; residence, 20014 Thirty- | and Church-Covenants, to show in that way 


| what things are emphasized. And then a list 
seventh street. Sunday-school at 9:30 a. M. of publications illustrating the Unitarian 


Service at 10:45 a.m. Sunday, February | thought, worship and life,—books, tracts, 
7, subject, “The Messianic Expectation”. | Sunday-school Manuals, etc. 


Monday , at 8 p. M. the Romola section of | No. 4. About Prayer. By several writers. 
Unity Club will meet at 20014 Thirty- Two-page eet maine 3 cage eh * Shall 

. we pray?” *“‘ What does Prayer do for us?”’ 
seventh street. Tuesday at 8 Pp. M. the “How pray?” At the end a few Songs of 
Philosophy section will meet at the same Trust. 


place. V ednesday at 9:30 A. M. the morn- Wo. 5. The Power of the Bad. By J. V. Blake. 
ing class will meet at Mrs. Perkins s, 13438 | Reasons why the bad so often prosper beyond 
Oakwood boulevard. Friday at 7:30 p.m. | the good. 


the teachers’ meeting will be held in the No. 6. Unitarianism: Its Story and Its 
pastor’s study. Principles, By J. C. Learned. 

First, its Story from Bible times, through the 
Trinity-growing centuries and the persecu- 
tions of the Reformation, up to the present 
Unitarianism of England and America. Then, 
the Principles involved in this long stand for 
Reason in Religion. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


. ———E 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Minister, Rev. David Utter; residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. Service begins 
promptly at 10:45 a. m. Sunday-school No. 7. The Growth of Faith. By H.M.Si: - 
promptly at 12:15. The Ladies’ Indus- 
trial and Benevolent soy oa | meets every 
Friday at10 a.m. The Industrial School 
holds a Saturday morning session—teach- 


mons, 

Of Faith in both its meanings: (1) As the 
feeling of Trust,—never trust so strong asthat 
of Science to-day. (2) As a system of Be- 
liefs,—the common beliefs of Christendom 


contrasted with those greatening in the mind 
ers needed. gree ney 
Unity Cuurcn, corner of Dearborn av- | ¥- “ Emerson’s “ Divinity School Ad- 
ress. 
enue and Walton Place. Pastor, Rev. T. ‘The true Christianity,—a faith like Christ's 


G. Milsted. Services at 10:45 .4.m. Sun- 
day-school at 12:15. 


in the infinitude of man.” ‘‘ The sentiment 
of virtue is the essence of all religion.’’ There 
is no better entrance into Emerson thun 


Tw ‘ through this Address. It was delivered in 
THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 1838, and then was rejected by the Unitarian 


Monroe and Laflin streets. Service at builders; to-day it has become the head of 
10:45 morning. Sermon by the pastor, the corner. 

Rev. J. V. Blake. Literary Club Tuesday | No.9. Jesus. By J. Li. Jones. 

evening, February 9, at 8 o’clock. Valen- (lL) The secret of his power. (2) Jesus the 


; Ms . ‘ Ilelper: how he ‘“‘saves’’ men. (3) His re- 
tine party for the Sunday-school, Friday lesion to Christianity, and to other great 
evening, February 12. 


religious teachers, 


Unton TrEAacHERS’ MEETING, Monda ANTED: A SITUATION IN A 
noon, February 8, at the Channing Club ° family for a refined, intelligent girl, as 


roo nur @’y governess, or amanuensis,—willing to 
m, 175 Dearborn street, room 98. help in any way. Address E, E. M., care of Unity. 


sae FREE BOOK! 


BUILDING FUND , 
oF ALL Sous Cuurcu, CHIcaco. “Our “Catalogue O” has 100 illus- 
srasone of Aquaria, Fountains, 


Amount previously acknowledged........ $8, 700.38 | Wiewer thaada, Win. 
Am’'t rec’d Jan. 28 to Feb. 3, inclusive: | dow Gardens and Boxes, Brack- 
ases 


Lag ie Allen, Madison, Wis........... ets, —w He Ri yg Bn ee, 
>. ee ee, Mass.... es ctions for proper manage- 
mily B. Chace, Newport, R. I........... ent of Aquaris, Ferneries and 
Josephine Dexter, Chicago..... ... . Window Gardens. FREE TO ANY 
ae ADDRESS. S. FREEMAN & 

SONS, RACINE, WIS. 


No. 10. Missionary Work in Unit 
Churches. By J.T. Sunderland. 
(1) Its need. (2) Conditions of success ¢ 
Practical methods for such work by churehe 
ministers and individual laymen. A ¢ 
hand-book embodying many practical 
gestions from one who has tried them, 
the end a list of publications illustrating 
Unitarian thought, worship and life, 
tracts, Sunday-school Manuals, etc. 


No. 11. Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity,! 
to Old Tunes. 
Fifty-one of our best-loved hymnsand eleye 
familiar tunes, showing how the Liber 
Faith voices itself in worship. On thee 
a series of Unitarian Affirmations. A f 
cent hymn-book for Conferences, Missionag 
meetings, young churches. parlor-se 
ete. (No discount for quantities.) 


No. 12. The One Religion. By C. C. Eve 
(1) The difference between Religion and 
ologies. ** Religion is one, but there aref 
theologies.”’ (2) “This one religious Fa 
affirms the goodness of God and the trustt 
men may put in it for life and for death.” 
the end, poems illustrating the two thoug 


No. 13. Responsive Services for Re 
and Singing. In preparation. 
In connection with No. 11, to equip the 
sionary meeting, young churches, p 
services, etc. 


No. 14. The Quiet Moment. In prepa 
A little ** Daily Strength’ book, arranged 
one month's morning readings in homee 
cles, or by whoever loves *‘a blessing ont 
day.” 

No. 15. God. By several writers: passag 
selected by Mrs. E. R. Sunderland. 


No. 16. Miractes. By several wiiiers, 
No. 17. The Bible. In preparation. 


A score or two of 


No, 18, Channing. eh > 


No. 19. Parker. may be cal 
No. 20. Emerson. 7 ** Gospel pas 
; “es “ Channing” 


] others in prepe 


No. 22, Is a Scientific Basis for Re 
Possible? By M. J. Savage. 

His answer in general) is Yes, He cor 

(1) What is Science? (2) What is Relig 

(3! Where are we now? And in answer 
this question he reviews eleven of man’sg 
permanent beliefs and hopes. 


No. 23. The Sympathy of Religions. By 
W. Higginson. 

A somewhat famous essuy, given origi 
before the Free Religious Association 
that no belief, no ritual, no ethics, is@ 
nopoly of any one great religion of the 


No. 24. The Bible Reqainea. By J.C.12# 
For a thousand years the Bible was 
man; first through Catholic concealt 
it, then by Protestant idolatry of it: 
is being regained; no longer as the Bh 
God, however, but in its true charactet 
wondrous Book of Man. 


ROBERT. BROWNING 


CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


1 LEAFLETS so arranged that they cam 
preserved instead of being torn off 

lost as in the ordinary calendar; mounted 
large engraved card, with portrait and fe 
signature of the poet. The whole forms at 
ture hand-book, introducing readers to the 
of the great thought-poet of the century.’ 
pores by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Published 
he WESTERN UNITARIAN §. 8. SOCL 

5 Dearborn street, Chicago. 50 cts., post-paid. 
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